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approach their story in a quite different manner. Instead
of a road, the story may be pictured as a field, and the
chief event or feature as a post, stuck up somewhere in the
field, to which cows come every now and then, and rub
themselves.

We may be presented with a story in which the sequence
of events is unimportant: at least, in which the sequence of
events as presented is not that in which the events origin-
ally occurred. "Originally occurred" begs the question;
we have no right to suppose that the author envisaged his
story otherwise than as he has presented it; but I am
assuming a reader, reared on the traditional novel, who
for his own convenience is at pains to sort out what
actually happened, and arrange it in the left-to-right time
sequence which his mind demands. It is possible that he
may have to be asked to regard this sorting and this
sequence as unimportant, if not an actual hindrance to his
understanding of the new work.

What is more, the change may extend from structure to
the use of language. The reader may be asked to con-
template a page of which the meaning does not depend
upon the left-to-right sequence he has used from child-
hood. It is all a question of what we may call the unit of
comprehension. With an infant, this is one word only.
Soon, however, we learn to extend this, and can take in
the meaning of three or four words at once, without
depending upon their order. A child of six or seven can
receive "big new snow-man" as a unit. "Limping little
pink-eyed spotted dog** will convey a single impression,
which will not be disturbed by a rearrangement of the
order of the adjectives. A really quick professional
reader can assimilate meaning in, far longer units. What
is more, if he is familiar with, say, German, in which the
order of words in a sentence differs markedly from the
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